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Satire should, like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—Lapy Monracug, 


‘€ Political Pasquinades and Political Cancatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political history. 


They supply information as to the person acd hab ts, 


often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere.”’—Croker’s New Wuic Guipe. 
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It is this week our pleasing duty to congratulate the country 
on the consummation of an event to which all have been for 
some time looking forward with the utmost anxiety. The last 
unreformed Parliament—the last mass of corruption under the 
assumed name of a popular representation is at length finally 
dissolved, and the filth which composed it will, (thank heaven) 
never again be permitted to collect in the place which has been 
so long polluted by its unwholesome presence, ‘The dirty par- 
ticles of which the ungainly compound was made up, are 
exhibited in the above caricature as thrown together for the 
purpose of undergoing the process of filtration, but some very 
strong preparation was found necessary before the thick lumps 
of corruption could be so far dissolved or purified as to render 
them capable of passing through the machine into which they 
were thrown for the purpose above stated. It was most justly 
deemed expedient that no Parliament should in future be con- 
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sidered good, but that which could pass the filtering machine 
of public opinion, but in submitting the late Parliament to that 
ordeal, it was discovered that such a collection of corruption 
and filth never could pass through the necessary course of 
purification that had been prescribed for it. The heads east 
into the machine were either too thick, too hard, or too de- 
cidedly impure for the filtering process, and it was found 
absolutely necessary to prepare a very strong acid, which on 
being applied, should have such an effect, that the Parliament 
would after a short interval be completely dissolved, and in a 
little time afterwards wholly purified. The strong acid of 
Reform was most successfully applied, and poured in with over- 
whelming force upon the heads of the Parliament, which made 
various pitiable efforts to keep themselves above the water, and 
made sundry wry faces, in endeavouring to avoid gulping down 
their throats the disagreeable preparation. ‘They have, how- 
ever, been forced most reluctantly to swallow the bitter draught, 
and the contortions of agony at the unpalatable dose, are at 
length succeeded by the calm inactivity of total dissolution. 
Not a particle now remains of the filthy mass which once bore 
the name of Parliament. The Reform Bill aets upon it in the 
same manner as certain acids operate on thick liquids, where 
whatever scems dense is rendered clear, and that whieh is 
imnure becomes as it were filtrated of its deleterious particles, 
The dirt will be separated from that which is clean, the dross 
will be divided frum the ore, and the avenues to the House of 
Commons will no longer be choked up by the huge Inmps of 
corruption that have so long biocked up the entrance against 
pure and honest representatives. Some of the dregs may yet 
be suffered for a while to remain, but let the people take’ care 


to pour in upon them such a wholesome flood of wu: alulterated 
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patriotism as shall completely neutralise the effect of their 
poisonous qualities, and in a short time wholly dissolve the few 
particles of filth that may still happen to be clinging to the 
spot, where they have so long been accustomed to congregate. 





THE WHIG SECRETARY AT WAR'S IDEA OF MILITARY 
FLOGGING, BEFORE AND AFTER TAKING OFFICE. 
OFLOCEING! ONE Lasg ~ [ANY MAN MAY ra 
DEGRADES AS MUCH AS A RECEIVE 200 rw 
THOOSANDS LASHES . 
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HOBHOUSE IN 1819. HOBHOUSE IN 1832. 

Sir John Hobhouse is very fond of referring to his past as 
a guarantee for his future couduct, and he therefore cannot 
be angry at our canvassing at this time some of his recent 
actions, even should we take the liberty of contrasting them 
with his professions of a much earlier period. 

In the army we might reasonably have expected Sir John 
would have effected vast improvements, for no one (but himself) 
can forget his fervent opposition to a large standing army, and 
the eloquent denunciations of military flogging, which, on his 
first introduction to public life he used with so much seeming 
sincerity to utter. ‘The moral degradation of a single lash,” 
he once fervently exclaimed “is equal to that of 1000,” by 
which he meant totally to reprobate the entire system of cor- 
Then he was an uncompromising advocate 





poral punishment. 
for the total abolition of flogging; he very properly saw no 
difference between one lash and one thousand: either being a 
moral degradation which no human being ought to be forced to 
tolerate. But office has taught him subtlety, and he now can 
nicely discriminate as to the quantity of lashes it may be good 
for a man to bear, and keeping no longer the principle in view, 
he considers flogging objectionable only when carried to a great 
extent, and with the happy moderation so peculiar to his Whig 
colleagues, he would go to a certain point in flogging but not 
beyond it, and he humanely fixes three hundred lashes as the 
highest amount of laceration a man’s back should be allowed 
to suffer. He has found out secrets since his accession to office, 
that he never dreamed of while he was merely the plain repre- 
sentative of Westminster. No sooner had he touched the first 
half yearly portion of his official salary than new lights burst 
in upon him, and he found it expedient to oppose a motion 
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made by Colonel Evans for a small reduction of the standing 
army in the time of Peace—and he also began to think that 
military flogging might in some cases be essential to the pre- 
servation of discipline, provided the moderate portion of 300 
lashes should in no case be exceeded. Of having been a party 
to this reduction he took occasion to boast in the House of 
Commons, but if we refer to his former opinions what has he 
achieved? Nothing! He has merely settled at Tunes 
Hunprep Lasues, a punishment which he once declared 
to be as bad when limited to a single stroke, as if it were 
extended to one thousand. But he even went so far as to 
declare, on one occasion last session, that flogging is pepular 
with soldiers themselves, or in other words that a high relish 
for the cat o’nine tails prevails among the military. Poor 
Hobhouse has certainly since his accession to office, forgotten 
the meaning of popularity, and indeed it is an article with which 
he has had but little to do for the last six months. Flogging 
is about as popular in the army, as he is popular in Westminster, 
and he is about as much at fault in the former idea, as he is 
mistaken in the latter. He boasts that he caused the inquiry 
into Somerville’s case ; a pretty thing to boast of, truly, when 
the whole country was insisting on an investigation. It is inju- 
dicious in Sir John to bring the subject up, for it naturally 
brings to mind the tardiness in procuring the discharge, and 
the demand of thirty pounds as the price of its purchase. In 
conclusion we will just notice a declaration made by Sir John 
in answer to the question “‘ why he opposed a motion in the last 
Parliament for the suspension during one year of all military 
flogging?” He says that he on that occasion “ stated in the 
House that if his opinion could prevail, he would do away with 
the punishment.” Now to vote against his conscience is an 
odd way of helping to make his opinion prevail? And why did 
he vote against his professed opinion? Because he receives 
pay from government, and must, whatever are his own ideas, 
support the Ministers. Westminster, however, must have 
representatives, who will at least be sufficiently free to express 
their own sentiments. 

Onur caricature represents Sir John’s views of military flogging 
before and after his acceptance of place in a Whig Ministry. 


THE INTERPRETER. 





A Destitute Flock. 

The following rather singular advertisement appeared re- 
cently in a religious paper, called the Christian Advoeate. 

To Destituts CongreGrations.—An Independent Minister of sound 
evangelical principles, popular talents, and unimpeachable character, is 
desirous of removal to any destitute congregation that presents a sphere 
of usefulness. Apply, &c. 

An advertisement for a congregation destitute of a parson is 
not likely to meet with many respondents, inasmuch as pastoral 
care is a commodity with which the market is generally con- 
sidered to be overstocked already. There are plenty of 
destitute bodies throughout the kingdom, but a dearth of par- 
sons has never been a subject of complaint in times even of the 
greatest scarcity. To advertise for a congregation as one 
would advertise for a house seems a little irregular, but if 
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spiritual flocks are to be regarded by their shepherds as mere 
matters of trade, why should they not be looked after in the 
same manner as all other property? A congregation already 
destitute is by the bye not very likely to be relieved from its 
state of destitution by the addition of a spiritual incumbent. A 

arson is the very last specific one would think of administering 
to those already destitute. 





AN ELECTION MELODY. 





Burdett and his man, Hobhouse, begin to find they are, to 
speak vulgarly, in a mess, and that they have got into a dilemma 
from which they feel they have now but small chance of escap- 
ing. Hobhouse has been seen in the neighbourhood of the 
Crown and Anchor running about in great confusion singing 
occasional snatches from the following melody. 


Arr.—A master I have and J]’m his man. 


A master I have, and I’m his man, 
Drivelling, dreary Whig, 
And for Westminster he will get in if he can, 
With his spouting, shouting, 
Radicals flouting, 
Riddling, 
Diddling, 
Half a conservative—drivelling dreary Whig. 


I once went in with him, so fine and so gay, 
Drivelling dreary Whig ; 
We mounted our car and they chaired us away, 
Shonting, spouting, 
Our truth never doubting, 
Following, 
Hollowing, 
Duped by a cosening shallow dreary Whig. 


We went on very well till I got into place, 
Drivelling dreary Whig ; 
And I find that I then had got into disgrace, 
For wholly turning, 
A salary earning, 
Ratting, 
Fatting, 
Regular Placeman, grasping wary Whig. 


We met with a Colonel who stood in our way, 
Us drivelling, dreary Whigs, 
By the Lord, says the Colonel, you’ve both gone astray, 
With your idle scolding, 
Pledges withholding, 
Riddling, 
Diddling. 
Brace of apostate drivelling, dreary Whigs. 


My office, I fear, has done us no good, 
Time-serving dreary Whigs ; 

We shall wander about like babes in the wood, 
With our shouting, spouting, 
Radicals flouting, 

Pair of conservative, base and apostate Whigs, 


My master is speaking and I'll take a peep, 
Drivelling, dreary Whigs ; 
But those he addresses will soon be asleep, 
With his spouting, sbouting, 
Radicals flouting, 
Drivelling, 
Snivelling, 
Growling, threatening, desperate fallen Whigs. 
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BREVITIES. 





“ Brevity is the soul of wit.””—Shakspeare. 


en ne 


4 bad Entertainment. 


Sir John Hobhouse pretends he does not entertain the idea 
of being thrown out of Westminster. The probability is the 
the idea does not entertain him. 


An Inference. 

The Whig Secretary at War is not sufficiently explicit for 
the Westminster electors, who, though they cannot make him 
candidly declare his sentiments, will after all very probably 
succeed in bringing him out. 


Bpigram. 
(On Burdett’s fearing that the electors of Westminster will throw out 
his nominee Hobhouse, and vote for whom they please.) 


“* That you should vote for whom you please,” 
Exclaims Burdett, “ I much condemn,” 

If that’s your only fear—take ease 
They’ll vote for one who pleases them. 


Bad Times. 


The Times was loud in its demands for “the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill.’ Now that the Bill is obtained, 
the leading journal seems resolved that we shall have “ no- 
thing but the Bill,” at least so far as that paper can prevail 
with its influence. 


An Ejectment. 


Hobhouse is at present much annoyed by the condact of the 
Westminster constituency. By the ensuing election he will 
probably find himself very much put out. 


An Error Amended. 


’Tis said that every one distinctly knows 
Corruption from the boroughmonger flows. 
"Tis a mistake—corruption always will 
Stick to her favourite boroughmongers still. 


Wrong Valuation. 


Those tradesmen who pay more in assessed taxes for their 
small houses than noblemen do for their mansions, cannot help 
feeling that however much they are sometimes undervalued by 
those in authority, they are in this instance at least very much 
over-rated. 


Bpigram. 
(On, Lord Londonderry’s Powers of perverting Facts.) 
To twist a fact where truth is plain 
And palpable—would be in vane, 
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THEATRICALS. 





On Saturday at Covent Garden we had the satisfaction of 
being present at amost salutary and efficient damn which gave 
us reason to hope that the falling drama may yet be one day 
regenerated. It has of late been too much the habit of audienees 
to put up with any trash that might be offered by the managers, 
the apathy of play-goers being so great as to prevent them from 
taking even the trouble of expressing their disapprobation of 
the nonsense with which the stage has recently been inundated. 
On Saturday night last however the public taste showed some 
disposition to revive, for a dish of trash called the Irish Wife 
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was condemned in the most unceremonious style by a tolerably 
numerous audience. Miss Kelly tried to save it by good acting, 
while poor Abbott helped to damn it by a most wretched per- 
formance of a very wretched character. A most salubrious 
shout of “Off” was heard throughout the whole of the piece, 
and indeed the affair was altogether poor in the extreme, being 
as it was, encumbered by the sentiment of Abbott, and the dis- 
gustingly unpleasant manner of the ugly and affected Miss 
Sidney. This actress has nd. business on the boards of a 
patent theatre. She had better have confined herself to 
Madame Vestris’s place in Wych street, where her forward and 
obtrusive style might have answered her purpose better, and 
been more in character than it is at Covent Garden, where people 
go to see acting and not to witness mere exhibitions of personal 
conceit, on the part of women who fancy themselves prepossess- 
ing. 

Mr. Laporte’s management continues to be marked by 
indiscretion and avarice. Bad pieces, bad actors, and bad houses 
have hitherto been the distinguishing features of his career, 
and he has now thought proper to turn Covent Garden into, 
what we always prophecied he would make it, a receptacle for 
foreigners, A French troop has been imported to act in Masani- 
ello, which gang usurps the place of many native performers of 
ability, who being deprived of their regular engagements at a 
natienal theatre are sent to starve in the provinces. ‘The 
foreign dancers ought to be hooted from our National stage, 
but that collection of humbugs a British audience will doubt- 
less hoot, shout and clap when the intruders appear, and thus 
encourage the injustice practised towards their own countrymen. 

Knowles whose vanity is egregious, intends to perpetrate the 
part of Virginius in his own play of that name. We foresee 
aspeedy termination to his histrionic career, for he is positively 
becoming a bore with his numerous assumptions. ‘The interest 
of seeing an author in his own piece is very well for once, but 
toujours Knowles won't do, and we again whisper in Laporte’s 
ear the word—Bankruptcy. <A tailor might as reasonably 
fancy that every coat he made must fit him, as Knowles has a 
right to presume that he is the man to appear in all his own 
characters. 

At Drury Lane, Kean has been playing splendidly in Othello, 
while Macready’s Iago, at once shows the superiority of Kean, 
where the two performers are brought together in Shakspeare, 
the truest test by which to try an actor’s genius. A veteran 
imbecile named Younge, who for the last half century has been 
acting third rate parts at Drury Lane, in astyle that has hitheto 
kept him in meet obscurity, was observed on Thursday last to 
make a desperate effort to give importance to the trifling part of 
Brabantio. He had heard doubtless of Macready and Kean 
being inspired by each other’s rivalry to exert their utmost 
powers, and poor old Younge thought he ought to be worked 
up into something, and he positively tried to make the drivelling 
Brabantio the principal character. It was like a donkey 
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as guests at. the supposed splendid festival. 
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striving to keep pace with a couple of race horses, and his 
ludicrous effort excited a mixture of wonder and contempt in 
the audience. A laugh or two, anda most hearty sneer from 
the whole house, brought the presumptuous old fellow to his 
senses, atid after a stare of disappointment, he slunk into the 
insignificance ‘assigned to him, by the part he played and his 
own inefficiency. 

Buckstone’s piece of Henriette at the Adelphi is already 
most deservedly an established favourite with the town, and the 
effect of the ball, room scene would indeed be perfect were it 
not for the desperate gang of supernumeraries who trundle in 
Such a set of 
scamps would be refused admittance at one of Wilson’s hops, 
and as to the ladies they are worthy of their. male eom- 
panions.’ Light green coats with collars up to their eyes, and 
highly rouged cheeks sympathising with their hands, constitute 
the making up of the male guests, while dirty pink muslin, 
bedizened with spangles, is the prevailing costume of the ladies. 
Then the ball room elegancies in which they conjointly indulge: 
these must be seen to be imagined. ‘The men loliing behind 
the women’s chairs, affecting small talk, when we will be bound 
they are discussing the amount of salary or’ some other topic 
equally distant from the characters they are supposed to be 
representing. A new piece was brought out on Monday called 
Mr. Busy. It is not likely to become a {favourite, and was 
on its first night materially marred by J. Reeve’s almost entire 
ignorance of the words of his character. 

Madame Vestris is not doing so well at the Olympic as she 
was wont to do. She has taken, it is said, the Cobourg, which 
is in about as bad repute now, as her own theatre was previous 
to her entering on the management. Just previous to her com- 
mencing at the Olympic the frequenters of the place were 
accustomed to indulge in all sorts of vagaries, such as throwing 
the benches out of the gallery into the pit, and sundry other 
eccentricities. 

Sadler’s Wells has lately been devoted a great deal to bene- 
fits, and as the performers are for the most part exceedingly 
good, the audiences. have been numerous. Mrs. Fitzwilliam has 
recovered, and is now able to resume her managerial. labours. 

The chief novelty at the Surrey has been the production of 
Oberon, for Miss Coveney’s reappearance at the house which 
was the first where her talents were developed. We shall take 
an opportunity of witnessing the performance of the opera. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The elections and the consequent interest which Politics now bogin 
to excite, have brought forward the talents of the Caricaturists, who are 


just now very brilliant and busy.—King’s Monthly Sheet ‘is more than 


usually rich, and the Dutch War has also furnished his artist with some 
admirable subjects.—We perceive too by an advertisement that we are 
to have the PEoPLe’s PENNY PictuREs, being a series of COLOURED 
Caricatures,—This is a novelty indeed, Go on, say we, the more the 
merrier, 





TO LADIES.—WINTER BONNETS. 
| EYRANKS anp Co., 140, Regent Street, 


aud 62, Redcross-street, Barbican, solicit the at- 





COMIC MAGAZINE. 


Price One Shilliug, 


| 
PENNY PICTURES. 
| 


Being a series of 
COLOURED CARICATURES 


On all the leading Topics of interest. 


With numerous Comic cuts by Seymour. 





And articles by several writers of celebrity. 
| No. 1 consists of a highly humourous Caricature on the | 
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tention of Ladies to the largest cheapest and most 
fashionable stock of Beaver Bonnets and Hats, in the 
Uuited Kingdom. Each Bonnet has its price affixed, 
and may be had with or without the Trimmings. Cards 
of thelvarious shapes forwarded to any part of the Tow 
aud Ceuutry. 


ROBERT FRANKS Anp Co. 


Corner of Redcroas Street, Barbican, and 14, 
Regent Street, 
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